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THOUGHTS 


DEFENCE OF PROPERTY. 


Ea E ſudden and total revolution of 
property in France, has created very juſt 


apprehenſions in other countries, where 


they never had exiſted before: for the ſuc- 
_ ceſsful invaſion of other men's property, 
and its confirmed poſſeſſion, are exam- 


ples and temptations of a very dangerous 


King. - . 1.9 DOE 
The loſs of property is, in itſelf, a great 


** 


evil; but in times of turbulence, it too 


often includes every other evil. Proper- 


„„ | ty, 


1 
ty, then, marks its poſſeſſor as a victim; 
every degree of it is expoſed, for lawleſs 
men ſeize what is at hand- in the cottage 
as in the palace. Rapine ſoon unites 
the plunderers into bands---ſeparate re- 
ſiſtance is vain, and the unreſiſting are 
not ſpared. Flight is difficult, is full of 
danger, and leads only to exile and 15 
verty. 
If a numerous and well- diſciplined 
army, commanded by a gallant nobility, 
could have ſecured the property of a king- 
dom, that of France would now be in 
the hands of its ancient poſſeſſors. Ar- 
mies, therefore, and perſonal courage, 
cannot alone ſecure it. On what, then, 
muſt the poſſeſſors of property depend? 
On themſelves, on their own invincible 
reſiſtance if armed and united. | 
The cauſes of the revolution in France 
are interwoven with the whole of its man- 
ners and government; but of the unex- 
ampled 
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383 


ampled change of property which attend- 
ed it, two cauſes may be aſſigned want 
of union in the poſſeſſors of property, and 
the conſequent abandonment of that pro- 
perty. It is true that ſuch a union, from 
a variety of cauſes, would not eaſily have | 
taken place in France; and ſo general was 
the violence of popular commotion, that, 
if it had taken place, its effect may well 
be doubted; but ſtill it was the only me- 
thod by which there was even a chance 
of ſecuring property, and perſonal ſafety, 
during that violence, until the cauſes 
which had produced it could be removed. 
With us, the danger is ſufficient to make 
immediate precautions highly neceſſary, 
yet not ſo preſſing as to afford no time 
for preparation. This, therefore, is the 
moment; and if a ſimple, practicable 
and conſtitutional plan, which, without 
any change in the ſituation of individuals, | 
and without any expence or exertion on 
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the part of Government, can effectually 
ſecure this firſt of all objects, the execution 
of it ſurely ought not to be delayed. 

If I may judge from my own experi- 
ence, however limited, the plan is not 
only practicable, but likely to meet with 
rapid ſucceſs. When I heard that the 
French had landed in Wales, I went to 
molt of the Yeomen and Farmers in my 
neighbourhood, and ſtated to them the 
danger which might ariſe from profli- 
gate and deſperate men, who, having 
no property, and fancying themſelves 
ſcreened by the protection of a foreign 
enemy, and by the confuſion which their 
coming would occaſion, might attack 
thoſe who had property. They were 
all perfectly ſenſible of the danger and 
of the remedy- there was no heſita- 
tion, no backwardneſs on account of the 
trouble, or expence; but each offered to 


be prepared with arms and horſes, (when 
d horſes 
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horſes were required,) to aſſiſt the Civil 
Magiſtrate in ſuppreſſing Riots and Diſ- 
turbances. This may, truly, and without 
any figure of rhetoric, be called, the cheap 
defence of nations; but it is, likewiſe, the 
moſt ſimple and ſecure of all plans for 
that purpoſe---it is arming thoſe who have 
the higheſt intereſt to defend, but none to 
attack; and if this has taken effect ſo im- 
mediately in a diſtrict of ſix pariſhes, 
why ſhould not the circle extend itſelf 
through the whole of this county ?--- 
through the whole kingdom? It is ob- 
vious that this plan relates to the inhabi- 
tants of the country: thoſe of towns will 
adopt ſuch meaſures as ſuit their ſituation. 
Both, however, have one common cauſe, 
and, perhaps, the difference of their mea- 
ſures will enable them more effectually 
to aſſiſt and co-operate with each other. 

It may, poſſibly, be queſtioned, how 
far any men, however reſolute in them- 
3 ſelves, 
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ſelves, and well provided with arms, could 
anſwer the purpoſe of their union, with- 
out having been regularly trained together 
to tlie uſe of thoſe arms. There can be 
no doubt of the great uſe of training, but 
in this caſe I ſhould not think it neceſſary. 
The great point is, that all thoſe who 
have property to defend, ſhould be pro- 
vided with arms, that in each diſtrict 
they ſhould know that all around them 
are armed, and that they can depend upon 


each other's aſſiſtance. Such a knowledge 


would give them a confidence which in 
their preſent ſituation they could not 
poſſibly have, and which alone would be 
a great ſource of ſecurity; and ſhould the 
plan become general, it would form ſuch 
a maſs of armed men, united by one com- 
mon intereſt, as, without being regularly 
diſciplined, would reſiſt almoſt any attack. 
But there 1s a ſpecies of training, that, I 


conceive, would anſwer a very eſſential 
purpoſe, 


* 1 
purpoſe, and which cannot be either ille- 
gal or improper. It is well known, that 
nothing fo intimidates a mob, or ſo readily 
diſperſes them, as cavalry advancing upon 
them in a compact body; and that is 
the manner of attacking them, in which 

we could be moſt uſeful, and which we 

might moſt eaſily learn. I believe there 
is no law which prevents twenty, thirty, 
or more neighbours, from meeting to- 
gether on horſeback, without arms, or 
accoutrements, juſt as they would ride 
on any other occaſion, and from exer- 
cifing themſelves, either alone, or under 
the direction of ſome perſon who under- 
ſtood the method of training. They 
| might thus learn to make their horſes 
move together, juſt as well as if they 

were , armed and accoutred ; both men- 
and horſes would be accuſtomed to 
each other, and well prepared for acting 
againſt an undiſciplined mob. For my 
A 4 © 
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part, I think it ſo much better in- our 
ſituation to have no warlike parade, that 
I ſhould prefer ſuch a method of train- 


ing, even ſuppoſing it were ſtrictly le- 


gal to be trained like regular troops. 
There is no doubt of the great ſupe- 
riority of regular troops on every occaſion; 


but in caſe of a foreign enemy on our 


coaſts, or of widely-ſpread diſturbances, 
their aſſiſtance could not be depended 
upon; for the moſt active and vigilant 
government could not attend to each 
particular diſtrict : the military would have 


full employment, and often a part muſt 


be neglected, often be neceſſarily ſacri- 
ficed to more material objects. It is 
then that the immediate advantage of the 
ſimple and obvious plan, which I have 
recommended, would be felt. 

The moſh agonizing thought that can 


ariſe in the mind of man, is, that of 


being ft, with all whoare dear to him, 
expoſed 


—— * 
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expoſed to the outrages of a ſavage rabble, 
who had juſt begun to taſte the horrid 
pleaſure of being able to pillage and in- 
ſalt the peaceful and unprepared inhabi- 
tants. What miſery to look round in vain 
for help, where all were trembling, un- 
armed, without confidence or connection, 
and expecting at their own houſes the 
ſame horrid viſitors! No hope; but from 
a diſtant military force, who may at laſt 
come, only to pity and revenge. At ſuch 
ſcenes the mind is ſeized with frenzy, or 
deſpondency. But, change the ſcene !--- . 
let each man of property be armed, and let 
them be uſed to meet together; a band of 
plunderers appears----the alarm is given: 
no anxious waiting for diſtant help; it is at 
hand---all riſe! it is. a common intereſt, 
and each man can depend on his compa- 
nion. Are the plunderers few? they are 
ſoon overpowered. Are they more nu- 
merous? -a ſecond, a third diſtrict, a 
| wjuhole 
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whole county is pouring in- But, why do 
I talk of plunderers; none would dare to 


appear, where property was ſo armed and 


united. But woe to the part where ſuch 
a union had not taken place, for there 
they would direct their inroads. 
This is a benefit which comes home to 
every man's feeling; it is the firſt and 


greateſt, and the ſource of all others. 


But take it in another point of view 
What, in the preſent ſituation of this 
iſland, is the chief hope of an invading 
enemy? The junction of thoſe who 
have neither property, nor principle. If, 
inſtead of ſuch a hope, you ſhew them 
the certainty that all the property of the 
kingdom is armed and united, they will 
renounce the idea of making any im- 
preſſion on ſuch a nation; for they know, 


by our dear- bought experience, how im- 


potent the attack of a foreign enemy, on 
a people determined to reſiſt every ſpe- 
cies of invaſion! | 


But 


13 
But were the worſt to happen; were 

that powerful and irritated nation to re- 
fuſe all terms; were our reſources to ſink 

at laſt in the ſtruggle---while property. 
was armed and united, all would not be 
loſt : agriculture might ſtill go on, under 
the guard of thoſe who exerciſed that 
art the ſureſt reſource of every country. 
I hardly conceive any degree of misfor- 
tune that ſhould make us deſpair, while 
property and agriculture were ſo ſecured. 
Should we even loſe our great boaſt and 
triumph, our brave and victorious navy, 
and with it our extenſive commerce, and 

all our foreign poſſeſſions, we might ſtill, 
in the midſt of poverty, poſſeſs freedom, ſe- 
curity and happineſs; and while the pro- 
prietors and occupiers of land are ſure of 

enjoying its produce in ſecurity, the feeds 

of national proſperity, like thoſe of the 
various grains by which we are nouriſhed, 
may lie unproductive for years, yet not 
loſe their productive power. | 5 


— 


14. 
If I have drawn this gloomy picture 
ſo unlike, I truſt, to any thing that this na- 
tion can ever exhibit---1t is toſhew whence 
a cheering light may be thrown on its 
darkeſt ſhades; it is a light, alſo, which, 
as it would brighten adverſity, will add 
the trueſt and moſt laſting ſplendour to 
the faireſt colours of national proſperity. 
But it might be aſked, will it be 
ſafe to arm ſo numerous and inde- 
{] pendent a body? It might be aſked 
with more truth and force, will they be 
ſafe if unarmed, and unconnectedꝰ And 
were there no other anſwer than ſuch 
a queſtion, it would be ſufficient. But 
there are timid minds, which, while 
they dread anarchy, dread alſo a decided 
remedy; who would groan over the dan- 
ger, yet fear any means of preventing it. 
Can they imagine that men will leave 
their own property, in order to pillage 
that of others? Property inſpires a love 
; 35 47 af 
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13 
of order, and a dread of confuſion; and | 
if property cannot be truſted to defend 
itſelf, where no other prompt and ade- 
quate defence can be expected, 


Let every one hence to his idle bed, 
Till each man drop by lottery........ 


The Yeomanry Cavalry is a moſt reſpect- 
able body, and their active exertions when 
they were called upon, ſhew how much 
may be expected from them on every fu- 
ture occaſion: but the ſpirit of that corps 
has induced them to offer their ſervices 
to Government, to. be employed out of 
the county, during the time of actual 
invaſion, wherever their exertions may 
be judged moſt uſeful. This offer, 
which reflects high honour on their, cou- 
rage and loyalty, would probably leave 
the county © deſerted at its utmoſt need 
for the time of external preſſure, is pre- 
ciſely that of internal danger. The pro- 


bable 2 of ſuch a corps, at ſuch, 
a mo- 
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a moment, is therefore a manifeſt and 
forcible reaſon for a fixed, internal, vo- 
luntary defence of men independent of 
every controul but that of the laws, 
which it is ſo much their intereſt to re- 


ſpect and to make reſpected, and of their 


own unqueſtionable zeal for the preſer- 
vation of peace and good order. 
But let us ſuppoſe, that, inſtead of 


being ever ſubject to the orders of Go- 
vernment within the kingdom, the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, according to the appa- 


rent ſpirit of their inſtitution, were ap- 
propriated, at all times, ſolely to the de- 


fence of their native county; what could 
be done by ſixty or eighty men, however. 


brave, zealous and active, in caſe of wide-. 


ly- ſpread popular commotions, or of the 


inroads of plunderers from other parts of 
the kingdom? Such lawleſs bands might 
procure intelligence where the military is 


. — and ruſh on the defenceleſs 


parts; 


3 
parts; but ſhould this union take place, 
there would be no defenceleſs part all 
would be calm as in profound peace, yet 
all prepared for the moſt vigorous reſiſt- 
ance. | 
In whatever point of view 1 conſider 
this union, it is ſo full of advantages, that 
I wiſh it were inter woven with our man- 
ners and cuſtoms in peace, as in war. 
The ſtriking difference between this and 
every other Monarchy, is, that there are 
more gradations of property; that they 
are all equally ſecured, and equally fa- 
voured by the laws; and that the inter- 
courſe between the higheſt and loweſt, 
is leſs ſeparated by the pride of rank or 
fortune, than in any other kingdom. 
Whatever promotes that union and in- 
tercourſe, promotes the eſſential happi- 
neſs and ſecurity of individuals, and of 
the ſtate at large; and what can ſo pro- 
mote it, as that men of the greateſt, 

1 and 
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18 
and of the ſmalleſt property, ſnould, in 


the defence of it, ſerve together on 


equal terms? Nor let the proud man 
be afraid that rank or property ſhould be 
lowered by ſuch a union: they will always 
have the effect they ought to have; they 
will not alone ſupply the place of perſonal 
merit, but they will in every caſe give it 
a decided advantage; for there is a very 
natural prejudice in favour of thoſe who 
poſſeſs them, which cannot be eradicated, 


but by groſs and repeated abuſes. 


But it may be aſked, is property, in this 
and ſimilar caſes, always an adequate ſe- 


curity? Have not men of the greateſt pro- 


perty, who had the greateſt ſtake in the 
country, ſometimes been the firſt to raiſe 
confuſion? Yes, the ancient feudal Ba- 
rons, or a modern Duke of Orleans. 
But to whom did that moſt unprincipled 
of mankind, give arms and money? 
To the moſt profligate and deſperate 

Z men 
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men of a great metropolis; to thoſe 
who had no intereſt in the welfare of 
their country. What is the body, to 
whom I now propoſe to.arm and unite 
their efforts in the cauſe of peace and 
ſecurity? Not vaſſals and retainers, not 
the needy, idle, and ſeditious of any claſs, 


But a bold Yeomanry, their country's prid E. 
Such a body is invincible when defending 
itſelf; for there is a clear motive, and a 
preſſing intereſt: but no pretended griev- 

ances can ſeduce it to begin an attack, 
and this is the natural and certain effect 
of a divided property, ſecured, as far as 
law can give ſecurity. Vaſt poſſeſſions 
may give ambitious views, and ambi- 
tion deſtroys local attachments; but even 
the cottager, with a few. acres which 0 
he has tilled and manured---who ſees 

part of their. produce in his ſmall barn, 

and part flouriſhing on the ground---has | 

at eaſt as much attachment to his little 9 
1 ſpot, 
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20 | 
ſpot, as the greateſt lord to his immenſe 
' domain; and that attachment is much 


leſs liable to be weakened by outward 
circumſtances. 


It may be ſaid, however, that, ſup- 


poling the loweſt of theſe to be no leſs 
firmly attached to his country than his 
wealthieſt neighbour, yet there may be 
many indigent and diſaffected men, who 
will ſeize the - ſame pretext and op- 
portunity for arming themſelves. II 
this be meant of the labouring poor, 
they are in general a patient, and much- 
enduring race; and he who can ſcarcely 
buy bread, will hardly buy arms, un- 
leſs driven to deſpair by long ill- treat- 
ment: ſhould, however, any of that 
claſs ſhew ſuch a diſpoſition, the whole 
property of the pariſh is intereſted to 
watch over them; and, in any caſe, it is 


an additional argument for arming and 


_ truſting thoſe who can alone be reſponſi- 
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21 
ble for their conduct. Needy and diſaf.- 


fected men of other deſcriptions, will not 


want or wait for any pretext; and, there- 
fore, we ſhould try to be beforehand 
with them. In whatever light the ſubject 
is conſidered, every argument tends to 
the ſame point---that of truſting and en- 
couraging property to defend itſelf. 

The great body of men in ſuch a 
union, muſt be compoſed of thoſe who 
are employed in agriculture, and to thoſe 
I now principally addreſs myſelf. The 
line of conduct you have to purſue, is 
ſo ſimple and ſo clear, that no perſon can 
poſſibly miſtake it, or be miſled. The 
great advantage of this union is, that it 
makes no difference whatſoever in the ſi- 
tuation of thoſe who compoſe it, either in 
their way of living, or in the general diſpo- 
fal of their time: when we are provided 
with arms, and have been uſed to meet 


together, ſhould any diſturbance happen, 


12. we 
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we ſhall all act preciſely as we ſhould 


at this moment, on a ſimilar occaſion. 
For inſtance, were I, or any other Ma- 


giſtrate, to requeſt the aſſiſtance of any of 


you in quelling a ſet of rioters, who had 
attacked a houſe in your neighbourhood, 
or were committing any other outrage--- 
I truſt there are few who would be 
backward in giving that aſſiſtance. That 
is all that will ever be required, nor 


ſhould you engage for more. Should you 
be called upon in your preſent ſituation, 


unarmed, and unprepared, you would 
take the firſt weapons that came in your 
way, run without order to the ſpot, 
and act with courage, but without con- 
cert. What would be the difference, af- 


ter you were prepared for ſuch an occa- 
ſion? You would have arms always 


ready; you would know how to act in 
concert with your neighbours, and with 


greater confidence in yourſelves, and 


them. 
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them. This is the whole difference; 


and if you will believe me, you will 
not engage for any thing ſurther. 

It may, poſſibly, be propoſed to you 
to have officers appointed by Govern- 
ment, or to be attached to the Yeomanry 


Cavalry. Were you to be attached to 


any corps, or to ſerve on a military prin- 


ciple, you could not be attached to a 


better; but then you would, like them, 
be liable to be commanded out of the 
county; and fo far from conſenting to 


that, you ought not to be commanded in 


it; for, in my decided opinion, that would 
deſtroy the whole advantage of our union. 
Vour place, is on your own premiſes, 
where your daily occupations are equally 


uſeful to your country, and to yourſelves, 


and where you are always in readineſs to 


defend, what it is your firſt duty and 
purpoſe to protect from every injury 
your own, and your neighbour's pro- 
* 4 perty. 
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perty. The great point, therefore, on 
which your own welfare, and the uſe 
which you may render to your country, 
depends, is, that you ſhould not be ſub- 


ject to any military regulations, in any 
ſhape or form whatſoever; but that you 
ſhould remain preciſely in the ſame ſitu- 
ation in which you are at preſent---under 
the controul of the Laws, and the direc- 

tion of the Civil Magiſtrate, 
Among the various benefits which 
would ariſe from a union conducted on 
theſe principles, none would be greater 
than the ſecurity it would inſpire in the 
minds of thoſe, who, without the proſpect 
of ſuch ready aſſiſtance, might feel un- 
certain whether they ſhould ftay at home, 
or fly to ſome place of imagined ſafety. 
If you are armed and united, every man's 
place of ſafety is his own houſe---ſur- 
rounded by a circle of defenders, whom 
no force can oppreths no arts can ſeduce. 
Military 


Military men of every deſcription, are 
by no means unintereſted in the ſucceſs of 
this plan. Few of them are without ſome 
near relations or connections, to whom 
their thoughts are often returning, but 
for whom, before this fatal war, they had 
only to fear the common accidents of 


life. None, however, are ſo deeply in- 


tereſted in its ſucceſs as the Yeomanry 
Cavalry; for ſhould a ſerious invaſion take 
place, and with it, what is too often the 
conſequence, internal commotion, they 
would, undoubtedly, go where their ſervices 
were thought moſt neceſſary for the gene- 


ral good: but it muſt be a hard ſtruggle be- 


tween duty and affection, when they were to 


leave all thoſe, to whom they are bound by 


the cloſeſt ties, or with whom they are con- 
nected by long habits of ſocial intercourſe, 
without any defence: for there could be no 


hope of any other military aſſiſtance when 


even they were ordered from their own 
e county. 
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county. Whatever can relieve the minds 
of brave men, from that which alone 
damps their ardour, is a public and pri- 
vate benefit of no ordinary kind. 
Every good man anxiouſly looks for- 
ward to peace, as the greateſt bleſſing in 
itſelf, and as the time when the heavy 
burthens of this country may be leſſened. 
One of the firſt objects of economy, and 
which can then only take place, is the 


reduction of our army. Such an enemy, 


however, as France, with its encreaſed 
territory, may induce Government to 
continue a much larger ſtanding army, 
than was uſual in times of peace. But 
ſhould ſuch a firm, internal defence, «s 
] have propoſed, take place, a much 
{maller regular force would be neceſſary; 
and he muſt, indeed, be a bad man, or, 
at leaſt, one of thoſe, whoſe private inte- 


reſts are connected with public cala- 


mity, wits would not rejoice at ſuch a 
reduction: 


reduction: for it has the double advan- 
tage of lightening our burthens, and of 
reſtoring men to that condition, from 
which as few as n. ſhould ever be 
drawn. 

This Addreſs 1s confined to thoſe per- 
ſons, who, from their property, have 
viſibly a ſtake, and an intereſt in the 
country. But there is a claſs of men 
which has little or none, whoſe welfare 
18 intimately connected with our own: 
I mean the induſtrious labouring poor. 
This county, and I believe every other 
throughout the kingdom, has lately, in 
very trying times, given ſuch proofs of 
attention and benevolence towards them, 
that little needs be ſaid. I cannot, how- 
ever, diſmiſs the ſubject, without a few 
words on ſo eſſential a point; rather to 
deliver my own ſentiments, than preſum- 
ing to give any guidance, or direction to 
yours. In every generous mind, ſtrength 
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and ſecurity encreaſe and nouriſh the 
ſeeds of humanity: I truſt that ſuch will 
be the effect of our union, and that it will 
be ſhewn by a general and encreaſed at- 
tention to the welfare of that moſt uſeful 
and neceſſary body of men---the la- 
bourers; for without their genuine at- 


tachment, however firmly we may be 


united to each other, our union would 


be far from complete. 


If what I have ſtated, is clear and 
plain; if the motives are preſſing; if the 
line of your conduct is ſafe and obvious, 


do not delay a moment. Remember 


what you have to loſe how eaſily it may 
now be defended, and how ſhort a time 


may leave you nothing but regret! 


THE END. 
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